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FOREWORD 


In Cataclysms on the Columbia, we learn that fourteen 
thousand years ago, sea level was 300 feet lower than 
today, and the Columbia River valley was V-shaped. 
After the series of Bretz Floods had scoured the basaltic 
cliffs of the interior, and melting glaciers had raised sea 
level, the site of downtown Astoria became tide flats to 
the base of the hill. 


In 1811, the Astor Expedition leaders chose the location 
of Fort Astoria at the present corner of 15th and 
Exchange streets because it was a: small promontory 
overlooking the channel of the river where sailing ships 
could anchor near shore. In 1813, fearing capture by 
the British, Astor’s agents sold Ft. Astoria to the 
Northwest Co. Indeed, a few months later, a warship 
flying the union jack arrived. The outpost was renamed 
Fort George, for King George III, and flew the flag of 
Great Britain until 1846 when the boundary was settled 
on the 49th parallel. 


Oregon Trail pioneers started settling this area in 1843. 
Col. John McClure and John Shively each platted their 
land claims, which now comprise downtown Astoria. 
Early businesses were located along docks extending 
north from the beach to the channel where ships could 
load. As the population increased, the docks were con- 
nected with east-west shortcuts. These constructions 
were improved by the city as_planked streets built on 
creosoted pilings. 


Would you like to live in a tide flat? Drifting logs 
would bang against the pilings holding up your house. 
Garbage and sewage went directly below. Incoming 
tides deposited salmon cannery waste into the space 
under the city. Maybe residents got used to the smell, 
but visitors freely described the odor of Astoria. 


In 1914, the Sanitary & Reclamation Commission was 
formed. A stone seawall was constructed just south of 
the railroad track which was on pilings, and dredge 
sand was pumped in to raise the ground level. Astoria 
was taking steps to improve living conditions. 


On the night of December 8, 1922, a fire of unknown 
origin raged through 25 blocks---nearly all of down- 
town Astoria from about 8th to 17th streets, and from 
Exchange Street almost to the river. Since all the streets 
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Tour C 


Tour C begins on the NE corner of 8th & Duane Streets. 
You can stay on the north “sunny side” of Duane all the 
way to 16th. Walk east. [I’ve always felt that this street 
is misspelled because all_ the other east-west streets of 
downtown are “money” names: Astor (America’s rich- 
est man in 1811), Bond, Commercial, Exchange, and 
Franklin (“A penny saved is a penny earned.”) The 
French word for “Customs House” is “Douane. I sug- 
gest the change.] 


NW Corner 9th & Duane. (1947, W) The modern con- 
crete building with glass block windows was built as a 
milk processing plant for Lower Columbia Cooperative 
Dairy which closed in 1971. It now is used by the mar- 
itime museum for storage. 


Cross 9th Street, walking east. 


926-934 Duane. Labor Temple (1924) Built by the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners to be 
union offices for all labor groups. The ground floor was 
rented by Pedro Vegas cigar factory. In 1932, the Central 
Labor Council lost the building to mortgage holders. By 
1938, it was redeemed and once more housed union 
offices. In 1940, the Labor Club, a beer parlor and cafe, 
opened on the ground floor. 


987 Duane. [Across street] U.S. National Bank (1973) 
This is one of my favorite downtown buildings as it 
combines laws of symmetry with “form follows func- 
tion.” Like a sculpture, you should study it from all 
sides. You can see from the outside where the stairs, 
vault, and air intakes are. Nothing is hidden. Through 
the moon window, you can view the rare round door of 
the vault which was brought from its older building at 
12th and Duane. The color of the brick is warming on 
our occasional cold, damp days. This is one of four fine 
buildings in the area designed by Brown, Brown & 
Grider, the others being the brick clinic on Exchange 
Street SW of the bank (built on the site of Mr. Spexarth’s 
old home), the Daily Astorian Bldg. at 10th & Exchange, 
and Astoria Public Library. Ebba Wicks Brown was one 
of the first women in Oregon to receive a license to prac- 
tice architecture. 


On the NW corner of 10th & Duane, is a parking lot below 
grade. This and other lots like it indicate property that has 
never been rebuilt on after the fire. My older friend says 
the elevation of all these parking lots is about two feet high- 
er than the original tide flats due to dredged material being 
pumped in after the seawall was constructed. He says some 
downtown basements get wet during extra high tides. In 
one sense, these lots uglify Astoria since they are bounded 
by rough sidewalls of buildings never meant to be exposed 


to view for all these years. On the other hand, they provide 
open space and often afford distant views . 


SE Corner 10th & Duane. Astor Library / Veterans 
Memorial (1967) The half-block on which this building 
and parking lot are was a below-grade city parking lot 
until the library was constructed. Astoria never had a 
Carnegie Library like many cities, so this is our first real 
library building. In 1892, the public library was formed 
by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union to create a 
wholesome place for young people to find their dreams. 
It became a city department around 1904 when it moved 
into the second floor of the new city hall. Later, when 
city offices were downsized into the present building, 
rented quarters were found for the library. In 1961, the 
city celebrated 150 years since the founding of Fort 
Astoria. The English Lord Astor of Hever, great-great- 
grandson of John Jacob Astor, was a special guest. 
While he and Mayor Steinbock sat together at a banquet, 
the Mayor suggested that the Astors make a substantial 
gift to the city in memory of their ancestor. Presently, 
$100,000 came. Using it and Veteran’s Memorial Library 
funds raised by the American Legion which had sat in a 
bank for nearly two decades, plus federal matching 
money, this handsome building was built without a spe- 
cial levy. The huge exterior wall panels were cast in 
Portland, trucked to the site, and bolted onto the build- 
ing’s steel frame. The library’s card index of local news- 
papers is particularly noteworthy. 


Cross 10th Street, walking east. 


NE Corner 10th & Duane. (1923) Van Dusen & Co., an 
insurance and real estate firm had this built for their 
office facing 10th, and for tenants in three storefronts on 
Duane, and professional offices on the upper floor. It is 
built on the site of Adam Van Dusen’s original store, 
from which groceries and hardware were first sold from 
shelves instead of barrels. He and his wife came on the 
Oregon Trail in 1847 and settled in Astoria in 1849. 
Their great-grandson became mayor in 1991. 


1053 - 1067 Duane 


1053-1067 Duane. [Across the street ] Merwyn Hotel 
(1926) This fifty-one room hotel is named for an earlier 
one located on Commercial Street destroyed in the fire. 
1934 rates were $1.00 to $1.50 for a single without bath, 
or $1.50 to $2.00 with bath. In 1980, new owner 
Daymon Edwards renamed it Waldorf Hotel, honoring 
John Jacob Astor who was born in Walldorf, Germany. It 
has been Astoria’s sister city since 1963. This building is 
typical of most in the city in that the exterior walls are 
reinforced concrete, but interior walls and floors are 


wood. 


1095 Duane. [Across the street] City Hall (1923) 
Portland architect John V. Bennes designed this to 
replace another substantial bank building on this site 
which burned. In 1929, Astoria Savings Bank failed and 
the building was foreclosed by the county in 1936. The 
city obtained a grant from the Public Works 
Administration to remodel it for use as a city hall and 
moved in 1938. Originally, the bank lobby was sixteen 
feet high and featured fancy plaster work and marble 
counters. In the 1980s, the original mezzanine was 
extended to create an entire second floor for use as a 
council chamber and offices. The original address num- 
ber, 495, above the door became obsolete in 1955 when 
nearly all numbers in town were changed to the stan- 
dard system of 100 numbers per block instead of fifty. 


NW Corner 11th & Duane. If you think this building 
looks like a service station, you are right. In 1942 it 
opened as a Mobilgas station and U.S. Tire Store. The 
1959 Roseburg OR explosion which tore a big hole in 
that city scared us so much that we banned service sta- 
tions from downtown. This station became an office 
building in 1980. The funny thing is that Roseburg’s epi- 
center was a lumber store, not a service station. 


Elks Temple, 11th & Exchange 


After you have crossed 11th Street and are approaching the 
brown bank building, look SW to the three story building 
south of City Hall. The Elks Temple Lodge #180 was on 
this site before the fire. This fine replacement is C.T. 
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Diamond's masterpiece. It was dedicated in March 1925. 
The third floor ball room is awesomely beautiful with fancy 
plaster painted to look like marble. The ground floor has 
served as Astoria post office, 1930-1932; public library, 
1938-1958; scouts, bingo parlor, and children’s museum 
more recently. 


1122 Duane. Bank of Astoria (1924, W) This building, 
financed by the local Finnish Brotherhood Lodge, 
replaced an earlier garage built by the same organiza- 
tion and rented to Sherman Lovell and Norris Staples 
who sold Model T Fords. During the fire, Staples 
worked so hard pushing a new car up 11th to Franklin 
Street that he had a fatal heart attack. Except for a 
nameless drifter who hanged himself, Staples was the 
fire’s only casualty. Nash autos were sold in this build- 
ing when it opened, but in 1930 it became a Ford dealer- 
ship until 1965, then Larson Oldsmobile 1966-1972. 
Montgomery Ward was here 1976-1986, then it was 
vacant until 1991 when Bank of Astoria remodeled it, 
greatly improving its appearance. 


1153 Duane. [Across street] Safeway (1957) 


NW Corner 12th & Duane. Elliot Hotel (1924) This 
five-story, 68 room hotel is now used as an apartment 
building. 


Looking south, admire the brick church with the tall tower. 
In 1951, when it was designed by John E. Wicks and his 
daughter Ebba Wicks Brown, it was a Finnish congrega- 
_ tion named Zion Lutheran Church. In 1974 it merged 

with the Swedish church, Trinity Lutheran, and is now 
named Peace Lutheran Church. Ebba’s husband Ernest 
Brown designed the tower. They both had studied under 
Eliel Saarinen in Detroit whose son Eero designed the huge 
arch in St. Louis. 


Cross 12th Street, walking east. One block south of here, 
on the NE corner of 12th and Exchange, is a granite tablet 
fastened to the railing which tells that Clark Gable began 
his acting career in a theater there in the summer of 1922. 
The theater burned in the fire. Until substituting for a 
sick actor, he had been a stagehand. 


SE Corner 12th & Duane. [Across street] Astoria 
National Bank (1923, W) In reconstructing this bank 
after the fire, original walls and vaults were incorporat- 
ed in the new structure. The white glazed brick and four 
20-foot high Ionic columns endeared it to local citizens. 
Alas, in 1928, the bank failed and was vacant until 1930 
when Bank of Astoria (not the same as above) purchased 
the building. In 1937, the bank was merged with WES: 
National Bank of Oregon which used this building until 
1973. Since then it has been mostly vacant. When it 
moved out, U.S. Bank donated four large oil paintings 
by Joe Knowles to Clatsop County Historical Society. 


Weinhard-Astoria Hotel, 12th & Duane 


Before the fire, the highly esteemed Weinhard-Astoria 
Hotel was on the NE corner of this intersection. As a 
reminder of the fire, the Kiwanis club moved the surviving 
front entrance columns to Shively Park, south of the reser- 
voir near 15th & Niagara. 


1239-1241 Duane. [Across street next to vacant bank] 
(1923) Mr. Sovey’s pre-fire Dodge dealership contin- 
ued at this same location. 


From here to 14th Street, the buildings on the north side of 
Duane front also on Commercial, and have been described 
in Tour A, except for the Sherman Transfer Bldg. (1938) at 
1256-1270 Duane. 


13th Street. As mentioned before, the jog in Duane 
Street denotes the boundary between the original plats. 
In all Astoria, this is all there is of 13th Street. Its one 
building (1923, D) is the closest we come to Arte 
Nouveaux. Bartlett Variety Store was here for a year 
before moving to Commercial St. There are two apart- 
ments upstairs. Harvey Loop, a jeweler, and his wife 
Marilyn were tenants, 1925-1935. Mrs. Loop ran the 
Astoria School of Dancing here. 


1359-1389 Duane. [Across street] (1923,W) The 36- 
room Norblad Hotel was built on the second floor of this 
building. Hotel manager was George F. Norblad, uncle 
to Astoria attorney Albin Norblad who in 1929, upon the 
death of Gov. Patterson, became governor. The rare 
original canopy protects the hotel entrance on 14th 
Street. Other original tenants were McLin hardware, 
Cobban music store, Allen cafe (the first restaurant to 
Open in permanent quarters), and Bank of Commerce 
(the first bank... ditto, opening 2-28-24) . Later, the state 
employment office was in the former bank space, and in 
the early 1980s a thrift store with the name Clothes 
Encounters of the Second Kind, recalled the title of a 
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1977 Spielberg movie. The photography shop on the 
south end is an excellent place to buy historical post 
cards and photos. 


Cross 14th Street. 


SE Corner 14th & Duane. Lovell Auto Co. (1920, D) 
During that awful night, the fire department figured 
that the best way to contain the fire was to dynamite 
buildings on the edge of downtown. When they came to 
this $100,000 Cadillac/Buick dealership, owner 
Sherman Lovell called from the roof where he was bat- 
tling embers that if they blew up the building, he’d go 
with it. A lucky thing they didn’t, for after the fire it 
became the Arcade Bldg., temporary quarters for many 
burned out professional offices and businesses. Blue 
Mouse theater opened on the second floor. By 1926 it 
had become a garage again. It remained Lovell Auto Co. 
until 1994 when it became Ocean Crest. If the service 
door is open, peek at the huge timbers holding up the 
second floor. They were cut by the Hammond Lumber 
Co. in Astoria. All the bricks, tile and millwork were 
manufactured within the county. 


NE Corner 14th & Duane. (1923) This eight story hotel, 
now the John Jacob Astor apartments, is described more 
fully in the Captain’s Walking Tour. 


1493 Duane. Fort George Bldg. [Across street] (1924) 
Built on a portion of the original Fort Astoria site, this 
automobile garage is noted for the mass of steel indus- 
trial windows. 


On the corner of 15th & Exchange is a small park on the 
site of old Fort Astoria, a nice side-trip if you have the 
time. Besides a pseudo-replica of the fort's bastion (made 
from logs leftover from Fort Clatsop reconstruction), 
there’s a monument designating the 1824 birthplace of 
Ranald MacDonald who in 1848 became the first English 
teacher in Japan. 


Cross 15th Street. 


SE Corner 15th & Duane. St. Mary’s Hospital. (1931) 
This yellow brick Art Deco style building was built as 
the west wing of a 1905 wood framed Gothic Victorian 
hospital demolished in 1975. When the foundation was 
excavated in 1931, remnants of the old fort’s palisade 
were found. Green lines painted in the streets show 
their location. In 1969, the hospital closed, and it was 
sold to the Lutheran’s Columbia Hospital which occu- 
pied the building until 1977 when the new hospital was 
built at 20th & Exchange streets. In 1981, Clatsop County 
bought it for apartments managed by Northwest 
Oregon Housing Authority. It is named to honor 
Bethenia Owens-Adair, the first female doctor west of 
the Rockies, who once lived in the neighborhood. 


NE Corner 15th & Duane. Kaleva Auto Co. built this for 
a showroom in 1923. In 1939 it was connected to anoth- 
er 1923 building facing Commercial Street to contain the 
fire department on the north end, the police department 
on this end, and the city jail in the middle. Wicks was in 
charge of designing the remodel job. It served the city in 
this way until 1977. 


Now Shallon Winery, 16th & Duane 


NW Corner 16th & Duane. (1926, W) Yet another 
automobile showroom! This one co-owned by architect 
Wicks for sales of Packards and Pontiacs. In 1939, it 
became Zero Zone cold storage where one could rent a 
locker for frozen foods. This business folded in 1969 
after customers bought home freezers. BiKing, a bicycle 
shop, 1973-1977. After extensive interior remodeling, 
Paul van der Veldt opened Shallon Winery to the public 
in 1980, specializing in wild berry and fruit wines, and 
the only whey wines in the world such as Cranberry, 
Lemon Meringue Pie, and Chocolate Orange. 


SE Corner 16th & Duane. Old City Hall (1905) 
Designed by Danish emigrant Emil Schacht of Portland, 
the Corinthian pilasters and false balconies still enrich 
the city’s architectural heritage. In 1939, it became the 
USO for white military personnel, along with the 
armory/recreation center (1942, W) attached on the east. 
It became the first home of Columbia River Maritime 
Museum, 1962-1982. It is mow museum and administra- 
tive offices of Clatsop County Historical Society. 
Permanent exhibits of note include a first edition of 
Lewis and Clark journals, ethnic articles including an 
altar from Astoria’s Chinatown, and “Vice & Virtue,” a 
juxtaposition of the county’s infamous and divine. 
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This ends your formal tour of Tour C. 
Now you can shop! 


Tour BD 


Foot of Sixth Street to 12th & Marine Drive 


From the Maritime Museum, take the trolley here if it is 
running. If driving, you'll find a convenient parking lot. 


1 6th Street (1895) The red wooden building is the rem- 
nant of the Marshall J. Kinney salmon cannery which 
opened here in 1876, but burned in 1894, then rebuilt. 
Canning operations ceased here in 1920, and the build- 
ing was converted to a warehouse for Columbia River 
Packers Assn. The building used to be much larger, but 
in 1954 a grain ship with a stuck rudder collided with 
the cannery. That combined with lack of maintenance 
required the demolition of most of the old building in 
1995. Nevertheless, the remainder is precious as the old- 
est cannery in the city. 


10 6th Street (circa 1900) The two-story building, orig- 
inally a cannery, became the headquarters of Columbia 
River Packers Association whose canned salmon and 
tuna label “Bumble Bee” became world famous. In 1961 
when Astoria celebrated its 150th anniversary, honored 
guests Lord and Lady Astor of England stayed in the 
V.LP. apartment on the second floor. In 1985 CRPA was 
purchased by Castle & Cook who closed down local 
operations and consolidated at San Francisco. 


Walk east beside the trolley tracks, minding the industrial 
traffic, the trolley, and the dangers of walking on wooden 
planks. This is very close to resembling what all of down- 
town Astoria was like before the fire, with westbound trol- 
ley tracks on Bond Street and eastbound tracks on 
Commercial. 


Perhaps you are curious about the railroad. Originally, the 
only way to get to Portland was by steamboat. The Astoria 
and Columbia River Railroad was completed in 1898. 
Immediately, a rate war developed with the steamboats 
until one could ride either mode to Portland for 25 cents. 
There were three trains in each direction out of Astoria; 
time to Portland was about three and a half hours. Of the 
nine miles from Tongue Point to Warrenton, over half con- 
sisted of trestles and a draw bridge in Youngs Bay. The 
main depot was at 20th & Marine Drive. Passenger service 
was discontinued in January 1952. 


At 7th Street, go south to Marine Drive, but don’t cross. 
As you stand on the sharp corner of Astor & Marine 
Drive, look SE. Notice that Highway 30 cuts diagonally 
through the block north of the post office. This was done 
about 1940 as a slum clearance project in the guise of high- 
way improvement. Destroyed were the remnants of 
Chinatown facing the back of the post office, and the female 
boarding houses facing Astor Street----a whole block of 
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deteriorating wooden buildings. As you look beyond the 
diagonal cut-off, on the SE corner of 8th & Marine Drive 
is the Hay Bldg. (1923, D) originally with five store spaces 
fronting on 8th Street. Notice the “H’ in the parapet 
shields, if you have binoculars. For the first ten years, John 
Kuluris and Gene Pappadimos operated the Golden Gate 
cafe. Other occupants have been King Yen Low restaurant 
and the Works Progress Administration office, 1938-1940. 
Two spaces on the corner have been a pizza parlor since the 
1960s. 


Walk east on the south side of Astor Street to 9th St. To 
your left across Astor Street 1s the Fisher Bros. Industrial 
Supply (1962). An earlier warehouse (1910) is behind tt. 
In 1872, Augustus and Ferdinand Fisher started a hard- 
ware and ship chandlery store at 12th & Marine Drive. In 
1980 the owners divided the business and sold out. The 
new owners of this wholesale and industrial supply facili- 
ty changed the name, but local customers kept calling tt 
Fisher Bros., so the original name was restored. Funny 
thing is that the Fisher brothers sold the business in 1905, 
and the new company kept the old name then too. 


Cross 8th Street. Notice the brick pavement on your right. 
This end of downtown was on solid ground rather than 
tideflats. These bricks were installed over one hundred 
years ago. 


Messenger Bldg., 9th & Astor, Now Rio Cafe 


SW Corner 9th & Astor. Messenger Bldg. (1922) 
Surprisingly, the fire didn’t touch this new building. 
Anna Messenger had it built for her Douglas Hotel on 
the second floor. The garlands on the windows were to 
beautify her girls who might be sitting there waiting for 
customers, as this was a high class bordello in Astoria’s 
red light district. Single men from logging camps, sea- 
men, and lonely immigrant types spending their pay on 
Astor Street made weekends in Astoria the liveliest 
coastal port north of San Francisco. Most brothels, or 
cribs, were officially known as Female Boarding Houses, 
and appear as such on old city maps from 7th to 10th 
streets. One of my older friends remembers delivering 
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newspapers to the ladies in this district when he was a 
boy. He says they were good customers. 


Go south on the west side of 9th Street to Marine Drive. 


NW Corner 9th & Marine Drive. (1923) Built by the 
Morning Astorian newspaper, this $25,000 structure was 
the first new permanent building to be completed in the 
fire area. In 1930 the Morning Astorian merged with its 
competitor, now the Evening Astorian. The Daily 
Messenger used the building until it folded in 1933. 
Maki feed store and Astoria Egg & Poultry Co. shared 
space until 1946. Somewhere along the way, the build- 
ing’s originally attractive front entrance got ruined. 


The building just west of the above was built (1946) as a 
showroom for the DeSoto-Plymouth auto agency. In 1957 
it was remodeled into a twelve-lane bowling alley. 


Cross 9th Street. Stay on the north side of Marine Drive. 


NE Corner 9th & Marine Drive. Astoria Bottling 
Works. (1940) Architect Eino E. Isaacson was a native 
Astorian who earned his architecture degree from 
University of Oregon in 1930. Most of his buildings 
were built for light industry and had an Art Moderne 
flair. In 1947, A.W. Kendall sold the business to Bill and 
Brenham Van Dusen, grandsons of Adam Van Dusen, a 
pioneer whose general store was the first in Astoria to 
sell merchandise from shelves instead of barrels. Their 
heirs now bottle Pepsi on the east end of town. Bill’s 
son, Willis Van Dusen, became mayor in 1991. 


SW Corner 9th & Marine Drive. [Across Street] Built for 
Kentucky Fried Chicken, 1968. 


* SE Corner 9th & Marine Drive. [Across street] Built for 
Transamerica Title Insurance Co., 1970. 


Continue walking east on the north side of Marine Drive. 
If you were walking here in 1921, on your left would be one 
billiard parlor after another---the monotony broken only by 
a restaurant and a Chinese laundry. 


SW Corner 10th & Marine Drive. (1923) W.F. 
McGregor, owner of Astoria Box Co., had this built for 
the Alaska Oyster Grill, Nick Kassavetis, proprietor. The 
Ideal Tavern occupied a second storefront from 1933 
through 1969. 


Cross 10th Street. 


SE Corner 10th & Marine Drive. [Across Street] 
Occident Bldg. (1924) The building takes its name from 
the Occident Hotel which was built on pilings on this 
site in the 1860s. Its most distinguished guests were 
Pres. & Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes who visited Astoria on 
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October 15, 1880. This building’s first occupant was 
Andrew & James Cafe. In 1926 the cafe’s name was 
changed to Andrew & Steve’s and it continued here 
until 1963, then moving to 12th & Marine Drive. Other 
businesses have been Birdland pet store, Radio Service 
company, Michael’s antiques, and Parnassus book store. 
Astoria Janitor & Paper Supply moved there in 1952. 
Decorative features include medallion-like pilaster capi- 
tals and the large central medallion. 


North Side of Marine Drive between 10th & 11th. 
(1924,D) George Washington Sanborn was part-owner 
of Sanborn-Cutting salmon cannery. This building, the 
largest in the fire area, covers the full block. It housed 
many businesses including the Columbia Stage (bus) 
depot, a cafe, marine supply store, and the George 
Cobban dance pavilion, later known as Amato’s supper 
club. 


Now Bikes & Beyond, 11th & Marine Drive 


SW Corner 11th & Marine Drive. (1935, W) Holmes 
Motor Co. sold Dodge and Plymouth cars from this dis- 
play room, with a paint and body shop in the rear. In 
1975, Sears-Roebuck opened a retail appliance and cata- 
log order center which they occupied until 1993, when 
Bikes & Beyond leased the space. 


Cross 11th Street. 


NE Corner 11th & Marine Drive. Columbian Theater 
(1925, D) Originally named the Riviera, [cover photo] 
was built by the Sanborn Dock Co. The theater was 
closed 1926-1933, and again in 1959. Hoping to attract 
traveling boxing matches, the owner removed the seats 
and leveled the floor. In the 1970s it was used for civic 
theater productions until new owners revived its use as 
a movie theater, adding a second screen in a former 
streetfront shop space. 


1152 Marine Drive. (1936,W) Mason-Ehrman whole- 


sale grocers, 1936-1956; City Transfer & Storage Co., 
1961-1996. Sears remodeled the building in 1996. 
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1162-1180 Marine Drive. (1946) Known as the Maki 

Bldg, architect E.E. Isaacson has graced the street with 

this fine Art Moderne design. It was originally built for 

the Maki agricultural machinery store and repair shop. 

The second hand store has been closed for over two 

oe and the rest of the building vacant, so far as we 
now. 


State Hotel. [Across street] (1924) The Copeland 
Investment Co. had this three story building built as the 
Hart Hotel which operated for ten years. After a five- 
year closure, it reopened as the State Hotel, finally clos- 
ing its doors in 1962. 


SW Corner 12th & Marine Drive. [Across street] 
(1924,W) Brothers Augustus and Ferdinand Fisher com- 
missioned this building. Original occupants were 
Peterson locksmith, Cone jeweler, and Francis X. Grussi, 
tobacconist. 


Now Andrew & Steve's Cafe, 1196 Marine Drive 


1196 Marine Drive. (1924) The Fisher brothers had this 
built for the occupancy of Cook & Foster’s auto supply 
company. It was the Veterans of Foreign Wars hall, 1951- 
1963. Andrew & Steve’s cafe moved here in 1965. 


Cross 12th Street. 


NE Corner 12th & Marine Drive. (1924,W) The Fisher 
brothers operated their hardware, ship chandlery, gro- 
cery and cannery supplies business on this site for many 
years before the fire. Their earlier three story building 
(1917,W) is an easily recognized landmark in photos of 
the aftermath of the fire which you can see at the 
Heritage Museum. This replacement housed Fisher 
Bros. hardware store until it closed in 1980. 
Merchandise was received via a rail spur on the north 
side (which also served other buildings west of here). 


Stand here and look at the two buildings across Marine 
Drive and east of the parking lot (which used to be business 
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buildings and a small movie theater). These two buildings, 
close to 14th Street (1923,W) were built and owned by con- 
tractor C.G. Palmberg. Early tenants include the Finnish 
Lutheran Book Exchange, the Studebaker agency, and 
Sanitary fish market. Thorsness glass shop moved there in 
1940. 


vvv 


Tour D ends here in case you wish to explore 
Downtown Astoria on your own. 


Ranald MacDonald 


Hudson’s Bay Co. factor Archibald McDonald mar- 
ried Raven, daughter of Chinook Indian chief 
Comcomly. Their son Ranald was born on February 3, 
1824, at Fort George, the British name for Fort Astoria. 
Raven died soon after Ranald’s birth, and he was cared 
for by his aunt in the 
Chinook village until 
his father remarried 
several years later. 


During his child- 
hood, he lived with his 
family in various trad- 
ing posts of the 
Northwest, including ff 
Fort Vancouver, Fort 
Langley, and Fort 
Colvile. He spent his 
teen years in a boarding 
school at Red River, 
now Winnepeg. As a 
young man, he was 
apprenticed to a banker 
in Ontario, Canada. 
Sitting on a stool all day 
didn’t appeal to him. He made his way to New York 
and signed on an American whaler bound for the Sea of 
Japan. 


Ranald MacDonald 


‘ For two hundred years, Japan had been closed to 
foreigners, and Japanese whose junks had been wrecked 
on foreign shores were not allowed to return, on pain of 
death. Ranald made up his mind to bluff his way into 
the country and be ready to be of service when the peri- 
od of isolation ended, as surely it would. 


In 1848, aged 24, MacDonald traded his wages on 
the whaler for a small boat and supplies. He sailed 
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alone towards Rishiri Island on the northwest tip of 
Hokkaido, the northernmost main island of Japan. 
When nearing some Ainu fishermen, he pulled the plug, 
and in his sinking boat became a bonafide sailor in dis- 
tress. As a prisoner, he was taken to Nagasaki on the 
south end of Japan. While awaiting deportation, the 
government supplied him with fourteen language 
scholars to receive English lessons. Some of his students 
became leaders in the modernization of Japan. USS. 
Congressional Record reports that when Commodore 
Perry received the Japanese interpreter, the latter asked, 
“Do you know Ranald MacDonald?” 


Although he never returned to Astoria, some of us 
treasure his life as part of Astoria’s unique heritage. In 
1974, Astoria Public Library sponsored an observance of 
the 150th year of his birth, and later it provided a 
Japanese professor with a rare biography published in 
1923 which he translated and published. It, along with 
media coverage of MacDonald’s contribution to the 
development of Japan, has made him Astoria’s most 
famous native son. Japanese are intriqued with the 
man’s courage. Books about him are available at Astoria 
museums. 


In 1988, Clatsop County Historical Society char- 
tered a Friends of MacDonald committee and erected 
the bilingual granite monument at 15th and Exchange 
streets to mark the site of Ranald’s birthplace. The ded- 
ication ceremony was documented by a television crew 
from Hokkaido Broadcasting Co. Rotary clubs in Japan 
have sponsored the erection of stone monuments in both 
Rishiri and Nagasaki. 


I took my son Mark to Japan in 1992. The observa- 
tion was made that Mark is the second native Astorian 


to visit far-off Rishiri Island. Visitors from there have 
even made it to Astoria! 


V-VYV 
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St. Mary’s Hospital faces east on 16th Street, circa 1910 


Bond Street, looking east. Large building left of center is Fisher 
Bros. Hardware which was rebuilt. 


Duane Street, looking east from 11th. Straight ahead is Lovell 


Auto Co. On right is old Bank of Astoria, later rebuilt as U.S. 
National Bank. 


We 


Dye, Bowser 
secre 


Looking northwest across ruins of downtown. Note corner of 
Weinhard-Astoria hotel at 12th & Duane. 


Linemen restoring electricity to residential area on day after 
the fire. White square in center is a bank vault, successfully 
opened later. 


Duane Street looking west from 13th. 1924 


Note: All pictures on pages 17 and 18 are courtesy of 
Astoria Public Library. 
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were built of wood, they were on fire too, and the fire 
department could not get to the burning buildings. 
Although merchants with uninsured Christmas stock 
suffered heavy losses, most buildings were insured, and 
reconstruction of municipal infrastructure was has- 
tened with generous concessions voted by the state leg- 
islature. Hereafter in this booklet, the Great Fire of 
1922 is referred to merely as “the fire.” 


Enlightened leadership of the reconstruction committee 
and the city administration were responsible for widen- 
ing the streets, and building the “chairwall” raceways, 
making Astoria the first business district in the West 
with all underground utilities. 


By 1926, the year Astoria Column was built, nearly 
every building in downtown Astoria was newly built. 
In fact, one might say it was over-built. Population 
dwindled both because of the loss of the large lumber 
mill in east Astoria in the summer of 1922, and the loss 
of downtown residences in the fire. Astoria’s estimat- 
ed population in 1915 was 17,000, but by 1931 it was 
11373: 


«Downtown Astoria, entered as a National Register his- 
toric district in 1998, has thus become a period piece 
representing ideals of the mid-1920s. We hope you 
enjoy learning about individual buildings as you walk 
through this book. The author is indebted to the City of 
Astoria which sponsored the creation of this National 
Register historic district, and to Bonnie Oathes and 
John E. Goodenberger who wrote its cultural resources 
survey. The photographs are from The Compleat 
Photographer, 475 14th Street. 


Two architects were particularly active in the recon- 
struction of downtown. John E. Wicks, born in 
Finland, opened his architectural office in Astoria in 
1904 and raised his family here, including daughter 
Ebba Wicks Brown who was herself a prolific architect. 
Wicks designed more than 25 buildings in the down- 
town area. Charles T. Diamond, a Canadian, lived here 
for several years and is noted for classical detailing of 
European style buildings. The letter W or D after the 
construction year denotes these architects. 
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